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SPIRIT, SOUL, AND FLESH 


I. IINEYMA, ¥YXH, AND SAPH IN GREEK WRITERS FROM 
HOMER TO ARISTOTLE 





ERNEST D. BURTON 
University of Chicago 





The subject of the series of papers of which this is the first is the 
use of the words for “spirit,” ‘“‘soul,’”’ and “flesh” in the ancient 
Greek and Hebrew writers. The purpose of the whole study is to. 
lay a lexicographical foundation for the interpretation of mvedya, 
yuxH, and op, more especially of rvefua and cdpé in their rela- 
tion to one another, in the New Testament. The series will deal 
with (1) wvedua, yuxn, and odpé in Greek writers from Homer to 
Aristotle, (2) 7, WB2, and “WB in the Hebrew Bible, (3) rvedua, 
youxh, and odpé in postclassical, non-Jewish Greek writers, (4) rvedua, 
yux, and odpé in Jewish Greek writers, translators and authors, 
* (5) rvedua, yux, and odpé in the New Testament. 

The ground, especially of the first two papers, has often been 
covered more or less fully, and the present writer makes no claim 
to be adding significantly to the sum of human knowledge in this 
territory: He writes, indeed, after diligent and repeated study 
extending over years, but with a consciousness of the vastness of 
the field and of the complexity of the problem, made more difficult 
by its ramification into many related fields, which estops any but 
the most modest claims. He has not undertaken to write a history 
of the psychology and anthropology of the Semites and the Greeks, 
desirable as such a history would be as a basis for the study of 
the ideas of the New Testament writers on this subject. In full 
recognition of the fact that the meanings of words can never be 
dealt with adequately except in connection with the history of 
thought, these articles nevertheless decline the larger task and 
limit themselves to an attempt to set forth from the point of 
view of lexicography the usage of the three important words named 
above. They justify themselves in the mind of the writer by two 
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considerations. First, even such a study as is here made of the 
usage of the word in literature older than the New Testament 
books, or approximately contemporaneous with them, is a useful 
foundation for the study of New Testament usage and ideas; and 
second, such an assembling of the linguistic evidence as is possible 
in a lexicographical study may, by furnishing the material for it, 
facilitate the more adequate study of the history of ancient thought 
in the field of psychology or anthropology. © 

Having on more than one occasion within the period in which 
he has been engaged in this study made it the subject of a seminar 
in the University of Chicago, the writer desires to acknowledge 
with appreciation the assistance which he has received, both in 
assembling and in interpreting the material, from those whom he 
has had the pleasure of counting among his students. Among these 
he desires especially to acknowledge the assistance of Rev. William 
R. Schoemaker, Ph.D., of Menominee, Mich., Professor Irving F. 
Wood, Ph.D.,? of Smith College, Professor Frank G. Lewis, Ph.D., 
of the Crozer Theological Seminary, and Professor Herman H. 
Severn, A.B., of Hillsdale College. 


I. INETMA IN CLASSICAL WRITERS 


IIvedua does not occur in Homer, Hesiod, or Pindar, but first 
appears in Aeschylus. Its meanings are: 

1. Wind, whether a gentle breeze or blast. This is decidedly 
the most frequent use, being found in Aesch., Soph., Aristoph., 
Herod., Thucyd., Dem., Plato, Aristot., and is apparently the 
only usage, so far as occurrences of the word have been noticed, 
in Herod. and Aristoph. 

Eurip. Suppl. 962: dvcaiwy 8’ 6 Bios, | rhayxra 8 doet ris vedéda | 
mvevpatov bro dvoxipwy dicow. 

Miserable my life; like a cloud hard driven, I am driven by fearful winds. 


Herod. 7. 16. 1: xara wep Thy xpnoiwwrarny avOpwroi O4d- 
acoay rvebparé act dvéuwv éurimrovra, ob wepiopay dior Ty éwurijs 
Xpacbar. 

See his article, “The Use of 17 in the Old Testament and of mvedya in the 


New Testament” in Jour. Bib. Lit., 1904, Pt. I, pp. 13 ff. 
2See his volume, The Spirit of God in Biblical Literature, New York, 1904. 
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Just as blasts of wind falling upon the sea which is most useful to men, 
they say prevent it from acting according to its own nature (cf. also Aesch. 
Prom. 1086; Eurip. Her. Fur. 102). 

Plato Phaedr. 229B: éxe? oxid 7’ éoriv xal mvedpa pérptov. 

There is shade and a gentle breeze. 


Aristot. ii. 940b. 7: gore yap mvedpa dépos Kivnots. 
For wind is the motion of air (cf. i. 387¢. 29). 


Metaphorically for a force powerfully affecting the mind in— 

Aesch. Prom. 884: tw 5& Spduou dépouar Adoons | wvebpart udp- 
Yo, YAwoons axparns. 

And I am driven out of my course by a furious wind of madness, with no 
control of my tongue. 

Aesch. Suppl. 30: d€€ai8’ ixérny | rdv Ondvyerq orddov aldoig | 
TvebuaTe Xwpas. 

Receive this suppliant female train with a merciful spirit(?) of the country. 

Aesch. Theb. 708: ézel daiywy | Mqparos év rporaig xpovig yerad- | 
Aaxrés tows av Adour Gadrepwrépw [some editors read bedenwrépy] | 
avebpare: viv 8 ere Set. 

For fortune changed by your tardy change of temper might perhaps come 
with fresher [or gentler] breeze; but now it is still raging (lit. boiling). 

Soph. Oed. Col. 612: Ovioxer 5& riots, BXacrdve 5’ amoria, | 
kal rvedua tairdv obror’ obr’ é&v dvdpdow | didous BEBnxey obre mpds 
mod Toe. 

Faith dies, distrust springs up, and the wind is never the same between 
friends or between city and city. 

Tempted by the later use of rvedua in the sense of spirit and by 
the use of the English word “‘spirit” in the sense of disposition, one 
might be disposed to find in these passages some such meaning for 
mvedua. It should be observed, however, respecting Aesch. Suppl. 
30, that the words are an apostrophe to the city, land, and water, 
the heavenly gods and Jove, and that they are followed by an 
appeal to these same powers to send the ‘‘male-abounding insolent 
swarm” into the deep with their swift ships and there meet them 
with a furious whirlwind. The expression aidoiw mrvebyart xwpas 
probably means, therefore, either literally or figuratively, a favor- 
able breeze from the land. Similarly in Theb. 708 the author has 
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in mind the figure of a gentle or favoring breeze, and in Soph. Oed. 
Col. he is describing the change that comes over everything by saying 
that the wind never blows twice the same way. These instances 
suffice to show that as early as Aeschylus rvedpa, meaning wind, was 
used in figurative expressions referring to disposition, relationship, 
or destiny, but not that the word itself had acquired such a second- 
ary meaning. 

See other examples of wve}ua meaning wind in Aesch. Prom. 
1047; Suppl. 165, 175; Pers. 110; Soph. Aj. 558, 674; Trach. 
146; Philoct. 639, 643, 1093; Elect. 564; Eurip. Helen. 406, 1663; 
Suppl. 554; Her. Fur. 216; Cycl. 278; Ion 1507; Thucyd. 2. 77. 
1, 16; 2. 84. 28, 32 (&veuos in immediate context in the same 
sense; cf. rvebyara dvéuwy above in Herod., Aesch., and Eurip.); 
2. 97- 13; 3- 49 35; 4. 26. 7; 4. 30. 28; Aristoph. Eg. 441; 
Pax 175; Ran. 1003; Nub. 164; Xen. Hellen. 6. 2.27; Anab. 4. 
5. 4 (following dveuos in the same sense); 6. 1. 14; 6. 2. 1; 
Cyneg. 8. 1. 4; Dem. 48. 24; 49. 8; 94. 5; 328. 10; Plato Phaedr. 
255C; Cratyl. 410B, C.; Phaedo 77E; Theaet. 152B; Tim. 43C; 
Legg. 747D; 797E; Pol. 394D; 405D; 488D; 496D. Aristot. i. 
146b. 29, 35; 360b. 27; 361b. 13 passim; 394). 10; ii. 932d. 29, 
30, 32, et freg.* 

2. Air, or vaporous substance, tenuity rather than motion being 
the chief characteristic thought of. 

In Plato Tim. 49C wvedua apparently means vapor; water is said 
by condensation to become earth and stone, and these latter in turn 
by melting and dissolution to become mvedya kal dnp, the air (4np) 
again becoming, by being heated, fire. Aristotle uses rvedua in a 
similar sense, also associating it with dqp, in i. 387a, 24-30, but 
seems clearly to regard motion as the distinguishing quality of 
avedua. Distinguishing things that can be volatilized from those 
which can be vaporized, he says, éort yap drpis 4 bird Oeppod Kave- 

«The notation of all references to Greek authors is that of the editions listed 
in Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, except that references to Aristotle are to 
volumes, pages, columns, and lines of the Editio Borussica, Berlin, 1831; these are 
also indicated in the translation of Smith and Ross, Oxford, 1908—and in the editions 
of the wept yuxijs by E. Wallace, Cambridge, 1882, and R. D. Hicks, Cambridge, 1902. 


The lists make no claim to be complete; especially is no attempt made to give 
exhaustive lists for Plato and Aristotle. 
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tixod els dépa kal mvedua exxpiors & bypod diayrixh, but a little lower 
down, éort 5¢ rvedua plows cvvexis ét pijxos dépos. Cf. also i. 3415. 
22f. éore yap 7 PAVE mrebparos Enpod Féors. 

3. Breath of a living being, man or lower animals. This usage 
occurs in Aeschylus, Euripides, Thucydides, Xenophon, Demos- 
thenes, Plato, and Aristotle. 

Aesch. Eumen. 568: xhpvoce, xnpvé, kal orpardy Kxarerpyasod, | 
4 7’ obv bidropos Tupanvixy | cadavyE Bporeiov wvebyaros tAnpoupery | 
bréprovoy ynpupa pawérw orpare. 

Proclaim, O herald, and call the people to order, and let the piercing 
Tuscan trumpet, filled with mortal breath, pour forth its thrilling voice to the 
multitude. 

Plato, Tim. 78A, B: otria pév kai word Srav els abriv éuréon 
oréye, rvedpa 5& Kal wip ouixpopepéorepa Svra Tis abrijs ovoTdcews 
od divarat. robrots ov Karexphoato 6 Beds els Thy x Tis KotNias ert 
ras préBas vSpelav, rhéypya é& dépos kal rupds olov of Kbprou avvupnva- 
pevos. 

When food and drink are put into it (the belly) it holds them, but air and 

fire being of finer particles than its own substance it cannot hold. These ele- 
ments accordingly God used to send moisture from the belly into the veins, 
weaving a basket-like network of air and fire. 
The wvedua xal wip of the first part of the passage is evidently 
synonymous with the ap xai wip of the latter part. But in the 
first instance wvedyua is definitely thought of as taken into the body 
by respiration, in the second instance é&jp denotes the substance 
itself. Consistently with this distinction ajp is constantly used in 
the ensuing context, which describes the construction of the body, 
but in 79B, when the subject of respiration is taken up for discus- 
sion, the use of rvedua is resumed and maintained, till in 79D refer- 
ence is again made to the network above mentioned, when émp is 
again used. 

Aristot. i. 473@. 3, 4: GANG pry ode rpodijs ye xapiv YrodnTT éov 
vyiveoOar TH dvarvony, ds Tpedouévov TH TvEDuart TOD évrds Tupds. 

But it must not be supposed that respiration is for the purpose of nourish- 
ment, as if the inner fire were fed by the breath. 

In Eurip. Troiad. 758, rve}ua, meaning breath, seems to be used 
figuratively for odor. In Eurip. Phoen. 787, the breath breathed 
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through a tube is called Awrod mvebyara. Similarly in Eurip. 
Bacch. 128, Ppvyiwy abd@v mvebpar., and in Elect. 749. 

Other examples of wvefua meaning breath are found in Aesch. 
Theb. 464; Eumen. 137; Eurip. Iph. in Taur. 1317; Hec. 567; 
Or. 277; Phoen. 851; Med. 1075, 1119; Hipp. 1391; Thucyd. 
2. 49. 23; Xen. Cyneg. 7, 3; Dem. 60. 24; Plato Tim. 79B, g1C; 
Phileb. 47A; Legg. 865B; Aristot. i. 4710. 27; 4720. 35; 5870. 4, 
5; 631d. 27; 6609a. 13; 718d. 3. 

Closely associated with the idea of breath, perhaps not in 
reality distinguished from it, is the idea of air as capable of being 
breathed in or out. 

Eurip. Hel. 867: as mvedpua xabapdv obpavod befmpefa. 

That we may receive the pure air (breath ?) of heaven. 


Cf. Plato Tim. 66E; Phaedo 70A. 

Similarly, denoting air as necessary to life (yet not precisely the 
breath of life) the word occurs in 

Plato Tim. 77A: rv 6& Swhv & upl kal mvebpare cvvéBavev é 
dvaryuns exew aire (i.e. ro OvnTea Saw). 

And it is characteristic of the mortal animal that its life depends on 
(consists in?) fire and air. Cf. also Aristot. i. 394). 10 ff. 

In Plato Tim. 84D, E, wveiya seems to denote air in various 
parts of the body, being furnished to these parts by the lungs, 
which are designated as 6 rév mvevpdrwy To owpare Tapias. 

4. In a comparatively few passages, yet these scattered over a 
considerable period of time, mvedua has a distinctly vital sense, 
signifying breath of life (loss of which is death), or life, or even 
more generally the primeval principle or basis of life. In the latter 
case we may perhaps translate it by the English word “‘spirit,” 
though it must be remembered that the Greek word remains 
unchanged and that this change of translation may exaggerate 
the change of thought in Greek. The transition of usage from 
the non-vital to the vital sense is perhaps illustrated by a passage 
in Aeschylus in which the expression wvedua Biov occurs. 

Aesch. Pers. 507: rimrov 8 én’ &ddjdouow* ebruxy}s 5€ Tot | So7es 
Taxiora wvedy’ dmréppnéev Biov. , 

And they fell upon one another, and happy he who most quickly broke off 
the thread (lit. breath) of life. 
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But in the same period we find wvedya without Biov, having the 
same meaning. 
Aesch. Theb. 981: oweis 5¢ rvedu’ &radeoev. 


But after having been saved he lost his life. 


Eurip. Or. 864: dey’, & yeparé, worepa. Nevotuw xepi | f bua ordqpov 
Tveby’ d&mropphéat pe det. 

Tell me, old man, whether by hand raised to stone or by sword I must die 
(lit. break off breath). See also Eurip. Troiad. 756, 785; Hec. 571. 


Of peculiar interest are two fragments from Epicharmus, a 
contemporary of Sophocles: 

126: DuvexplOn Kat Siexpi9n xamrfoer, Sev FAOev, wadu, | ya pev 
els yay, rvedua 8 dvw. ri radvie xaderdv; oddé &. 

Joined it was, is now dissevered and is gone again whence it came; earth 
to earth, and spirit above. What difficulty does this occasion? Surely none™ 
(Ahrens, De Dialecto Dorica, II, 457; Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 
3. Aufl., I, 122). 

146: EvdoeBis vow meduxas ob méBos x’ obde& Kaxdv | Karavi’ 
avw 76 rvebua Siapevet kar’ obpavdy. (Ahrens, 0. cit., p. 460; Diels, 
op. cit., p. 124.) 

If with pious mind thou shouldst live, thou wouldst suffer no ill at death. 
Above the spirit will continue to exist in heaven. 


In view of these passages from Epicharmus it is not at all 
strange to read the following in Euripides: 

Suppl. 531-36: éboar’ Hin yp KadvdOjvar vexpots. | dev 5 eac- 
tov és 76 a&y’ [Mss L and P read gis] adixero, | évraiOa drndbe, 
avedua, mev pos aifépa, | ro cpa 8 és viv: obre yap xexrnueda | huérepor 
aird, tM évorxfioat Biov, | kimera tiv Opdpacay abrd det haPetv. 

Suffer now the dead to be hidden in the earth, and whence each part 
came into the body [or, into the light] thither it departs, spirit to air, and the 


body into the earth. For we do not at all possess it as our own, except to live 
in for a lifetime, and then the earth that nourished it must receive it. 


But Stobaeus (Florileg., 123, 3) ascribes these lines to Moschion, a 
writer of the second century A.D., and modern editors such as 


1 Cf. Eccles. 12:7: “The dust shall return to earth as it was, and the spirit shall 
return to God who gave it.” Cf. also Job 34:14; Gen. 2:7. 
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Kirchhoff and Nauck (cited by Paley with apparent approval) so 
far agree at least as not to ascribe them to Euripides." 

If we may trust the testimony of Diogenes Laertius, writing in 
the second or third century a.D., concerning the views of a philoso- 
pher of the sixth century B.c., a century before Sophocles wrote, 
Xenophanes declared that the soul was zvedya. 

Diog. Laert. ix. Xen. 3: rp&ros 7’ dmepqvaro bri way 76 yuvdpevov 
Pbaprov éort, kal } Pox} mredpa. 

But lacking the full context of Xenophanes’ statement, or other 
evidence by which to interpret it exactly, we cannot tell precisely 
what he meant by wveiua as a predicate of yvxy. The preceding 
statement, ‘‘everything that comes into being is perishable,” taken 
with the contemporary evidence as to the use of wvedya, leads one 
to suspect that by vejua he meant breath, or air, and that the 
statement should be understood to mean that Xenophanes, as 
against the views of his predecessors, who maintained that the 
yux7 lives after death as a shade, was the first to affirm that 
everything that comes into being is also subject to extinction, 
and that under this general law the soul also is but breath or 
air. If this is the meaning of the passage it is evident that mvedpa 
does not here mean a (living) spirit or (living) soul-stuff, but 
belongs under 3 above, and that, if the statement of Diogenes 
about Xenophanes is correct, it had not yet in the sixth century 
B.c. acquired this meaning.? Apparently, however, we find in 
Xenophanes the first definite traces of that association of mvedua 


In the traditional text of Phocylides, lines 106-8 (Bernays, Gesammelie Abhand- 
lungen, I, 257), occur the following sentences, rveOua ydp dors Oeod xpiots Ovyroice 
kal civ: c&pa yap éx yalns Exouev kdrecra mpds ad yijv Avbuevoe xbvis Eopev, dip 5” 
dva wveSua Sé5exra:, which, with their most interesting context, would be of capital 
importance for our purpose, if they were really from Phocylides (sixth century B.c.). 
But the poem is now universally admitted to be a forgery and is assigned by Bernays 
(see Christ, Gesch. der Gr. Lit., 4th ed., p. 134) to an Alexandrian Jew writing some- 
time between the second century B.c. and the middle of the first century A.D. 

2 Between this statement and that of Siebeck, Geschichte der Psychologie, II, 132, 
that air in motion (7vedua?) was from very early times regarded by the Greeks as 
more than a blind mechanical power, and the breath as life-giving, there is no 
necessary conflict. The latter conception, so obviously suggested by experience, 
would naturally precede the conception of the veya as itself alive, either a spirit or 
spirit-substance possessing life (cf. the passage from Epicharmus); and between the 
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and yvx) which was destined to play so large a part in the 
subsequent history of the two words. 

To Anaximenes, a contemporary of Xenophanes, Plutarch 
ascribes the words: 

olov 4) Wuxn, dyolv, } tyerépa dp oboa ovyxparel Huds, Kal ddov 
Tov KOopoy mveUua Kal dip jwepréxe.* 

As our souls, being air, control us, so wind(?) and air encompass the 
whole world. 


While zveiya is not here predicated of 4 yuxn, yet it is evident 
that vefua and ajp are nearly synonymous terms, and the parallel- 
ism of the two clauses, together with the affirmation that the yuxq 
is &np, throws some light upon the question what other writers 
mean when they say that the yvx7 is mvebpya. 

Aristotle has certain usages which are apparently peculiar to 
him, and which demand attention in this connection. He uses the 
expression stugurov mvedpa to denote air that belongs in, apparently 
is born in, the body as distinguished from that which is inhaled. 
He ascribes to it various functions in the body, such as smell, 
motion, hearing, and cooling. Thus in i. 659), 17-19, speaking of 
animals that have no nostrils, he says: 

7a 8 &roua ba Tod brofw@paros aicOdvovra Tay dopav, Kal wavra 
7G ovpdbrw mvevpatt ToD gaparos Womep Kiveirar’ Tovro 5’ brapxe 
gioa waar kal od Obpabey éreicaxrév éoriv. 

And the insects detect odors through the hypozome, and all (animals not 
having nostrils) possess the power of smell, as of motion, by virtue of the 
inborn air of the body; and this belongs to all by nature, and is not brought 
in from outside. 


two there might easily arise the thought, apparently expressed by Xenophanes, that 
the yux% is mvedua, breath or air, life-giving indeed, but not living, and hence the 
vx} perishable, how he does not expressly say, but doubtless through the departure 
of the rveSya from the body and its return to the general mass of unconscious air. 


t Plac. Phil. i. 3. Of course wveOua was not the only term which the ancient 
Greeks used to describe the quality or nature of the yvx%. Both before and after 
Xenophanes there was the view that the soul was fire, the two conceptions, however, 
not being sharply antagonistic, rp being in some cases at least thought of as trans- 
mutable into 7vedua, and in others it being affirmed that the pux} was rvedua Oepudr. 
The full discussion of this matter, fundamental for the history of psychology, would 
carry us too far afield from our lexicographical study. But see Siebeck, Geschichte der 
Psychologie, I, 43 ff.; Arnold, Roman Stoicism, p. 243. 
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So also in i. 669@. 1, distinguishing animals that have lungs and 
those that have not, and the different ways in which they are 
“‘cooled,”’ whether by water or air, he says: 

Ta b¢ uh arya Kal 7B oupdiry mvebuari Sbvara xarapbyeuv. 

And the non-sanguineous animals by the inborn air are able to be cooled. 

But in i. 7430, 37 ff., speaking of animals in general, he says: 

adda 76 pey THs Adis Kal yeboews eiPbs éorw chua } Tod cwpyards 
Tt rev Cyuv, 4 8’ Sodpnots Kal 4 axo} wbpo. cuvamrovTes mpds TOV 
dépa tov Obpabev, wAHpELs cUUdUTOU TrEbparTos. 

But while the [sense-organ] of touch and taste is simply the body or some 
part of the body of animals, those of smell and hearing are passages connecting 
with the outer air and full of inborn air. 

Again in 741), 37 ff., speaking of the development of offspring 
of animals, he says: 

diopiferar 5& ra pépn Tav Lquwv mvebpart, od wero. ore TH Tis 
yevvobons obre Te abrod, Kabdmep tives TGV puotxay daciv. 


And the parts of animals are differentiated by wvetya, not however either 
that of the mother or that of the offspring itself, as some physicists say. 


Then follows an argument from the case of animals produced from 
an egg, and from the fact that viviparous animals do not breathe 
till the lungs are produced. Jaeger™ argues that though otp@urov 
is omitted, it is the obydurov rvedua that is referred to, and that it 
is this which, according to Aristotle, differentiates animate beings 
from inanimate things. This is not impossible, but neither is vital 
power distinctly ascribed to ovy¢. mv., nor is it definitely attributed 
to plants, so far as I have discovered. 

In the epi Kécyov, however, there occurs a passage in which 
avedua seems clearly to bear a vital sense: 

i. 394d: & 6& rijs Enpas brd Pixous pév wobeions ware petv &veyos 
éyévero’ obdty yap éori ovros tAHY dip Todds péwy Kal ANpdos’ saris 
dua Kal rvedua Aéyerar. DAé€yerat 6é Kal érépws mvedua Hf TE év purois Kal 
Fors kai dd wavrwv Sifxovea Eupuyxds Te Kal yovipos obcia, epi js viv 
€yey obk dvayKator. 


But from the dry (air ?), when it is impinged upon by the cold so that it 
flows, wind arises. For this is nothing but a large amount of air, flowing and 


x “Das Pneuma in Lykeion,” in Hermes, XX XVIII, 43 ff. 
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massed together; and it is also called wvetya. But in another sense the word 
mvevpa is applied to the substance which is in both plants and animals and 
permeates all and is both living and generative—concerning which it is not 
necessary to speak at this time. 


One might be disposed to think that Aristotle is here speaking 
of the cbudurov rvedua to which he ascribes so important functions, 
but the cup. rv. is apparently limited to animals, while the rvetya 
of which he is here speaking is in both plants and animals; if in- 
deed it does not permeate all things. It seems clear therefore that 
he is here using wvedua of a universal principle of life, if not even 
of existence. 

From this evidence, though somewhat scanty and not altogether 
clear, it nevertheless appears that from the sixth century B.c. rvedua 
was predicated of the soul, and that from the time of Sophocles at 
least the idea of life was associated with the term. In Epicharmus 
it seems to denote soul-substance, that of which all souls are com- 
posed, from which they are all taken, and to which they all return, 
and in Aristotle’s time the notion appears to have been so expanded 
that rvedua signified the basis of all life, whether of plants or animals. 

It should be observed, however, that in none of the passages 
cited is the term individualized, so as to denote the soul of the indi- 
vidual, nor do the affirmations made concerning it involve the 
assertion of individual immortality... The conception of a soul-sub- 
stance out of which souls are made does not indeed exclude personal 
immortality; but the affirmation that at death it returns to the 
ether or whence it came is not naturally associated with a belief in 
personal immortality. That Sophocles and Euripides should use 
the expression veya droppyéar for death is not surprising, for 
here zve}ua means only breath [of life]. We are nearer to an asser- 
tion of the personal immortality of the wvedua when Epicharmus 
says that the pious man has nothing to fear because his spirit will 
abide in heaven; but even this probably refers to reabsorption in 

Even in the Potidaea inscription quoted on p. 580, in which the individualizing 
yux74 is used, it is affirmed not that the ¥vx7% lives as such after death, but that the ether 
receives it. Cf. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, II, 84: “What was called in question 
[by Epicharmus and Euripides] was the personal, not the conscious, survival of the 


soul; for the ether, or heavenly substance, was conceived as the vehicle of a world- 
soul identified with the supreme deity.” 
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the universal rvedua. It is at any rate significant that Plato and 
Xenophon, who speak definitely of the immortality of the soul (see 
below under yvyx7), seem never to have used mvedua as it is employed 
in these passages from Epicharmus and Sophocles, and that it is in 
Aristotle, who distinctly rejects the idea of the immortality of the 
individual soul, that the usage reappears, though, to be sure, modified 
by Aristotle’s notion of life as common to plants and animals. Itis 
indeed not wholly clear, nor is it, for our present purpose, of any 
great significance whether in the oditer dictum quoted from Aristotle 
he meant for himself to affirm the existence of such a universal life- 
substance, or only to say that the word was used by some of his 
contemporaries in this sense. What is of importance is that in the 
time of Aristotle zvedua had not yet come to mean a spirit, the 
immaterial element of an embodied being, or an unembodied per- 
son, but that it had for some two centuries been used to mean spirit 
in a non-individualized sense constituting or proceeding from a sort 
of reservoir of soul-substance or life principle. This soul-material 
present in an individual about to surrender it in death might be 
called 76 wvedua, but the individual human spirit conceived of as 
the seat and organ of psychic activities was apparently never so 
spoken of. ; 
Il. WYXH 

Wvx7 is throughout the history of its use in extant Greek writers 
prevailingly a vital term, i.e., a word carrying with it the idea of 
life, and, until Aristotle (who applies the term to plants), life involv- 
ing some measure of consciousness or possibility of consciousness. 
It is found, moreover, even in Homer, both in the more abstract 
sense of life principle, the loss of which is death, and of soul as a 
conscious entity, existing after death. It is evident, therefore, that 
in the earliest extant literature we are already at an advanced stage 
in the development of the usage of the word. We cannot, accord- 
ingly, reason as if the Homeric usages were the original sources from 
which all others were developed. Later usages may have their 
roots in usage antecedent to Homer or may have arisen from the 
influence of usages first developed in other words. For example, 
yuxy Meaning soul as the seat of emotions does not appear in Homer. 
But @vy6s which Homer uses to express this idea also means, as 
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wWux7h does, life, the loss of which is death. The usage of yvx7 mean- 
ing soul as the seat of emotion may have therefore existed in 
Homeric times, though for some reason excluded from Homer by 
Ovués; or in post-Homeric times it may have passed over to pux7 
from @uyés, which was already a synonym of yvx7 in the meaning 
“Vife.”’ , 

Tabulating meanings not wholly on a chronological basis, but 
guided partly by kinship in meaning, we have the following exhibit 
of usage: 

1. Life, loss of which is death, sometimes of lower animals, but 
usually of men: common from Homer to Xenophon. 

Hom. II. xi. 334: robs perv Tvdetdns: dovpuxderrds Aroundns | Ouuod 
kal Wuxfjs xexadav dura tebxe’ arrnipa. 

The son of Tydeus, Diomedes, spearman renowned, having deprived them 
of soul and life, took away their glorious armor. 

Herod. 3. 130: &eyorv mpds ras yuvatkas ws Bact obros etn ds 
Thy Pox aréwxe. 

And they said to the women that this was the man who had restored to 
the king his life. 

Xen. Cyr. 4. 4. 10: viv re dre éreifecde, ras puxas Tepitomnoagbe. 

Because you have now submitted you have saved your lives. 

See also: Eurip. Trotad. 1213-15: viv 6€ a” } Beoorvyis | adetdeb? 
‘Edn, mpds 5& kal pox oébev | exrewe, kal wavr’ otkov ékarwdecev. 

And now heaven-detested Helen has bereft thee, and besides taken away 
(lit. killed) thy life, and destroyed all thy house. Cf. also Aristoph. Thesmoph. 
864: Yoxal ... . @Bavoy. 

By metonymy, ~vx7 is used for the joy of life, or, more inclu- 
sively, for all the possibilities of good associated with the fact of 
living. 

Eurip. Med. 226: éuol 8’ &edrrov rpayua mpoorecdy rode | Puxhy 
SiépOapx’ otxouar 5é kal Biov | xdpir pebeioa xarbavely xpntw, Pidrar. 

And this unexpected event befalling me has ruined my life. I am going, 
and having given up the joy of living, I wish to die, my friends. Cf. Mark 8: 35. 

Similarly, but with a double metonymy, yvx4, meaning the 
source of the joy of life, in Euripides: 

Androm. 419: wéo 8 avOpmros ap’ Hv | pox) réxv’. 

And to all men, then, their children were their life. Cf. also Hes. 684. 
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In certain passages in Hom. (Zl. v. 696) the expression, @u7e 
yvuxn, which elsewhere means to die (Od. xiv. 134; xviii. 91), or 
yuxi éekamvocer (Il. xxii. 467), is used of one who faints or falls 
into a swoon. Here is perhaps an approach to the meaning of soul 
as the seat of consciousness. Yet probably in the thought of the 
writer yvx7 meant life, and the thought as expressed is that his life 
left him (for a time). 

Other examples of yvx7 meaning life occur in Hom. II. v. 296; 
viii. 123, 315; ix. 322, 401; xili. 763; xiv. 518; xvi. 453, 505; xxii. 
161, 257, 325, 338; xxiv. 168, 754; Od. i. 5; iii. 74; ix. 255, 423, 
523; xix. 426 (of an animal); xxi. 154, 171; xxii. 245, 444; Pind. 
Nem. 1. 47 (of an animal); Pyth. 3. 101; Ol. 8. 39 (of an animal); 
Aesch. Agam. 965 (938), 1457, 1466, 1545; Eumen. 115; Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 94, 894; Oced. Col. 1326; Antig. 559; Elect. 786, 1492; 
Ai. 1270; Eurip. Hec. 22, 176, 182; Orest. 643, 845, 1034, 1163; 
1171, 1517; Phoen. 1005 (998), 1234 (1228), 1291; Med. 968; Alc.301, 
704, 715; Rhes. 183; Troiad. 1135; Herac. 15, 297, 530; Her. Fur. 
1146; Ion 1499; Hipp. 440, 726; Aristoph. Acharn. 357; Vesp. 375; 
Nub. 712, 719; Pax 1301; Antipho 115. 15; Herod. 1. 24; 2. 1343 
7. 39; Thucyd. 1. 136; 3. 39; 8.50; Xen. Cyr. 3. 1. 36; 4. 4. 103 
4.6.4; Hier. 4.9; Eg. Mag.1.19. I have observed no examples 
of this usage in Plato or Aristotle, both writers usually employing 
the word in the meaning “‘soul”’ indicated below under III. But it 
would be hazardous to say that no instance of the meaning “life” 
occurs. 

2. A shade, the soul of man existing after death, or departing 
from the body in death. This usage, appearing in Homer, clearly 
implies the thought of the yvyx7 as existent in the body; since other- 
wise it could not depart from the body and exist separately. Yet 
instances of the term yYvx7 definitely denoting an entity existing in 
the body in life do not appear, unless they be found in the passages 
cited above referring to fainting or J/. ix. 408, cited below. As 
denoting a “‘shade” yYuxn occurs in Homer, Pindar, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes. 

Hom. II. i. 3: May dede, 0ed, Tndniddew ’Axidfos | otNoperny, 
pupl’ ’Axaots &dye’ nxev, | roAras 8’ iPBiuous Wuxas “Aide rpotayer | 
Hodwuwy, abrovs 5¢ édwpra redxe Kbvecow | olwvotci re daira. 
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Sing, goddess, the destructive wrath of Achilles, son of Peleus, which 
brought upon the Achaeans innumerable woes, and sent to Hades many strong 
souls of heroes, and gave them [their bodies] a prey to dogs and a feast for 
birds of prey. Cf. Od. x. 560; xi. 65; Jl. xvi. 856. 


Hom. Od. xi. 205: ‘Os égar’, abrap éyw y’ Bedov dpeci pepunpi- 
tas | unrpds éufs Yuxiv eddew xararedynxvins. | rpis wey epwpyhOnv, 
dev ré we Ouuds dvwyew, | rpis 5€ wou é xeupGv oxig elkedov # xal 
évelpy | érrar’. 

So she spoke, and I anxious in my heart desired to seize the spirit of 
my dead mother. Thrice indeed I sprang toward her, and my soul impelled 


me to seize her, but thrice she escaped out of my hands like a shadow or a 
dream. See also JI. xxiii. 65, 72, 100, 104, 106; Od. xi. 150, 222, 471. 


Soph. Oed. Col. 999: rovadra pévror xabrds eioéBnv Kad, | Oey 
ayovrwv’ ols éycy ode riv rarpds Yuxiy | dy oluar facav avrereiv 
éuot. 


Into such ills I myself entered, the gods leading; which statement of mine 
I believe not even the spirit of my father, if he were alive, would deny. 


The close relationship between the two meanings “‘life’” and 
“shade” is illustrated in the following passage: 

Hom. Il. ix. 408: dvipds 5& Yux} wodw édOeiy obre Netor | ot6’ 
éXern, evel Gp xev dyeterar Epxos dddvTwv. 

But a man’s life (soul ?) comes back again neither by seizure nor by force 


when once it has passed beyond his teeth. Cf. also Il. xxi. 569; Pind. Isth. 
i. 68; Soph. Antig. 559. 


Other examples of yvxy7 denoting a shade are found in Hom. 
Il. v. 654; vii. 330; xi. 445; xvi. 625; xxii. 362; xxiii. 65, 72, 221; 
Od. x. 492, 530, 565; xi. 37, 51, 84, 90, 141, 165, 385, 387, 467, 538, 
541, 543, 564, 567; xxili. 251, 323; XXIV. I, 14, 15, 20, 23, 35, 100, 
102, 105, 120, 191; Pind. Nem. 8, 44; Pyth. 4.159; 11. 21; Aesch. 
Pers. 630; Agam. 1545; Soph. Oed. Col. 999; Eurip. Hec. 87; 
Aristoph. Av. 1557; Pax 829. 

3. Soul, as a constituent element of man’s nature, the seat of 
emotions of all kinds; from Sophocles on, the human mind in the 
large sense of the word as the seat of emotions, will, thought, and 
character. So used in Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Aristophanes, Xenophon, Isocrates. 
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Pind. Nem. 9. 39: madpou 5 Bovdcioa: péovov | rapmodiou vepédav 
Tpépat tort duopevéwy avdpGv orixas | xepol kal puya duvarol. 

But there are few who are able with hands and soul to turn back the 
cloud of impending war against the ranks of the enemy. 

Soph. Antig. 176: é&unxavov 6é mavros avipds éxuabety | puxny re 
kal Ppdrvnua kal yrapnv. 

But it is impossible to learn fully every man’s soul and mind and judgment. 


Aristoph. Acharn. 375: réav 7’ ab yepdvrwy olda ras puxas rt | 
obdeéy BA€rovew Gro rAHv PHdndaxety. 

And I know again the minds of the elders, that they care for nothing but 
to annoy by their vote. 


See other examples in Eurip. Jon 1170: ds § érdnpwn oreyn, | 
orepavorcr Koounberres, ebdx80u Bopas | Puxiv érdjpovr. 

But when the tent was filled, adorned with crowns, they filled their soul 
with abundant food. 


Xen. Cyr. 1. 2. 1: eldos wey Kaddoros pox 6& prravOpwrdraros 
kal grouabéoraros kal pidoriporaros. 


Most beautiful in appearance, and in soul most humane, most eager for 
learning, and most ambitious. 


Jsocr. 1C: ra wey yap cwpara Tots cuppérpors révos, 4 5 Yux7 
rots orovoators Novyous abfeoBar wépuxe. 

For bodies grow by moderate labor, but the soul by excellent words. Cf. 
also 2C and 4A. 


By metonymy yux7 is used for the state or experience of the 


soul. 
Dem. 842. 15: ruv’ olec8’ abriy puxiy ee; 
What state of mind do you think she will be in? 


t Xenophon puts into the mouth of Araspes the opinion that there are two souls 
in man, one good, one evil. 

Cyrop. 6. 1. 41: dbo yap, tpn, & Kipe, capas Exw Wuxds" viv robro wrepidocdpyka 
pera. Tod ddlkov copurrod Tob "Epwros. od yap 5) pla ye ofca dua dyad} ré éore cat 
kaxh, 008’ dua Kaddv re kat aloxpov Epywy épd, xal rabrda dua Bovderal re kal ob Bov- 
Rerae mpdrrev, GAA SHrov re Sto éordv Puxd, kat bray wey  dyadh Kpary Td Kadd 
wparrerat, Srav be 4 wovnpd, Td aloxpd éwixerpetrat, 

But this is evidently to be taken not as a philosophic statement, but as a descrip- 
tion in popular language of the fact familiar in every man’s experience of the existence 
of strongly conflicting impulses in the soul. 
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Other examples of yvx7 used to denote the soul or mind of man 
occur in Pind. Ol. 2. 70; Pyth. 3. 41, 61; 4.122; Nem. 9. 32; Isth. 
3. 71; Aeschyl. Coeph. 275; Prom. 693; Pers. 28, 442, 841; Soph. 
Theb. 1034; Oed. Tyr. 64, 666, 727; Antig. 176, 227, 317; Ai. 559, 
1361; Elect. 219, 903, 1127; Philoct. 55, 1014; Trach. 1260; Eurip. 
Hec. 580; Elect. 208, 297; Orest. 525; Med. 474; Hipp. 160, 255, 
1006; Alc. 107; Troiad. 1171; Heracl. 174; Suppl. 1103; Her. 
Fur. 626; Aristoph. Vesp. 380, 756; Acharn. 375, 393; Pax 675, 
1068; Nub. 94, 319, 413, 420, 1049; Ran. 1334, 1468; Hipp. 457, 
482; Lycist. 960; Orn. 466; Plut. 524; Herod. 3. 14, 108 (of ani- 
mals); 5.124; Thucyd. 2. 40; Isoc.17B; Xen. An. 7. 7, 43; Econ. 
I. 19; 10.4; 20.15; Hellen. 3. 4, 29; Cyr. 1.2.1, 10; 1. 3. 18; 
2.1.11; 3.3. 18; 5. 4. II, 35; 6. 1. 41; 6. 2. 15, 28, 33; 8. 2. 20; 
8.7.4; Mem. 1. 3. 5; 3. 11. 10; Eg. 11. 1 (of an animal). 

4. By natural metonymy, the vital or conscious element in 
man standing for the man himself, yvx7 is used with the meaning 
“person.” So in Soph. and Plato: 

Soph. Oed. Col. 499: dpxetv yap otyar xavri pvpiwy pilav | puxdy 
745’ éxrivovear, fv ebvous rapp. 

For I suppose that one soul expiating these things would suffice for ten 
thousand, if it were present with good intent. See also Soph. Ai. 154; Oecd. Col. 
499; Philoct. 712; Eurip. Phoen. 1305; Med. 247; Hipp. 259; Xen. Cyr. 
7. 3. 8; Plat. Rep. 491E, 49C B. 

Concerning the essential qualities of the yvxq, and, in particular, 
the possibility and nature of its existence apart from the body, 
there was much difference of opinion among the Greeks. Though 
from Homer down there is clear evidence of the belief that the puxy 
survives the death of the body, yet definite affirmations that the 
yvuxn, which in the period of bodily life is the seat of consciousness, 
mentality, and feeling, lives after death, retaining its individuality, 
apparently occur in Greek writers first in the fifth century; and in 
the same period we find evidence of the notion that in surviving 
death the soul also lost its individuality, becoming absorbed in a 
larger entity. Pindar seems indeed to deny immortality altogether: 

Pyth. 3.61: ph, pira pox, Biov dBdvaror | oredde, ray 5’ Eumpax- 
Tov Gre paxavar. 


Crave not, my soul, immortal life, but make the most of things within 
your power. 
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But the context shows that he is speaking here of the unending 
continuance of the present life, and in Ol. 2 he indicates clearly that 
he believed in a life after death in which men were rewarded for the 
good or evil done in this life. In a memorial inscription to those 
who fell at Potidaea, presumably a half-century or so later than 
Pindar, occur the following words: 

Alfip wen pouxas trebéxcaro owlpara 5¢ xbwr] |... . Taides 
’AOnvaiwy gdovxas 8 dvrippolra bévres] | A[AA]axcavr’ dperiv Kal 
war|pus’] edxA€iacary. 

Then the air received their souls, the earth their bodies . . . . Athenian 
youths sacrificing their souls [lives?], exchanged them for virtue and glorified 
their country. 


The language reminds us at once of the words of Epicharmus 
(p. 569). Itis significant both that, while there rvedya is used, here 
we have ywvx7, and, on the other hand, that despite this difference 
this passage no more than the others implies personal immortality.” 

Herodotus, writing only a few years before Potidaea, ascribes to 
the Egyptians the origination of the belief in the immortality of the 
soul and the transmigration of the soul. Apparently he distin- 
guished between the immortality of the soul and the shadowy kind 
of existence which Homer ascribes to the dead, perhaps also between 
immortality and reabsorption; unless indeed he was thinking chiefly 
or exclusively of the belief in transmigration as that for the origina- 
tion of which the Egyptians were responsible. 

Herod. 2. 123: mp@rou 5é cai rovde rov NOyov Alyirriol eiot of 
elrovres, Ws avOpw@rou Wux} dbavards éort, TOD gwparos 5& KarapBivorros 
és &AAO Caov aie yuvdpevoy écdverar, éwedy 5é wavrTa wepréOy Ta XEp- 
gata Kal ra Oardoota Kal ra Terewd, aris és avOpwrov gaya yuwd- 
pevov éodivev. 


And the Egyptians were also the first to affirm that the human soul is 
immortal, and when the body dies it always passes into another animal which 
is at the moment being born, and so goes the round of all the land and water 
animals and the birds, and again enters the body of a man that is being born. 


tHicks and Hill, Historical Inscriptions, p. 94; Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, II, 84. 


2 Cf, on the former point what is said above on pp. 573 f. concerning the relation 
between mveSua and yvx%, and on the latter the quotation from Gomperz in footnote, 


DP. 573- 
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Xenophon ascribes to Cyrus a not altogether unwavering belief 
in the continued existence and consciousness of the soul after death. 

Xen. Cyrop. 8. 7. 17 ff: ob yap Symov rodré ye cadis doxetre 
eldévar cs obdey ere éya Eoouat, érerday Tod dvOpwrivov Biov reXeuTHTW* 
ovdé yap viv rou Thy y’ éuny Pox éewpare, GAN’ ols dterparrero, 
rovros airiy ws otoay Karepwpate. Tas 5¢ Tay Gdixa Tabdyrwv Yuxas 
otrw Karevonoare olovs wev bdoBous Tots prarpdvors éuBaddovory, olovs 
5é wadapvatous tots dvoctos ériméurovet; Tots 6é POiuévois Tas TLuas 
dtapévery ere dv doxetre, eb undevds abr&v al Yuxal xbpror joav; obroe 
éywrye, @ Tatdes, o05é TOTO TwroTE éretoOny ws } PuxT) Ews pev av &y 
OvnTe ompare f, 6p, ray 5& robrov dwaddayp, THvyKer. 6p yap ore 
kal 7a OvnTra compara, dcov dv é& abrois xpovov 7 Yuxh, [GrTa 
mapéxerar. odé ye Srws Aadpwv ecrar 4} Yvxn, éreddyv Tov &dpovos 
owparos Sixa yenrat, ovdt Todro wémacpat’ add’ Bray axparos Kal 
kabapos & voids éxxpi0y, Tore Kal povimwrarov elxds adrdv elvac. 
dtadvopevou 5€ avOpwrou b7rAG eorw Exacta amidvra wpds TO duddudov 
TMV Ths Wuxis’ airy 5& yovn ovre rapodoa ore amiodca dparat. 
évvonoare 5’, én, bre éyybrepov pev TOV avOpwrivwy Oavary obdéy éorw 
Urvov' 7 6& Tod avOpmrov Wuxi? Tore Shou Oeorarn KaTagaiverat, Kal 
rére TL TOV medddvrwy mpoopg’ Tore yap, ws ore, wdALTTA édev- 
Oepodrar. eb pev ody odTws exer Tadra woTwep éyw oloua Kal y yx} 
Karanelre, TO cGpa, Kal Thy euy Wuxi Karavdovmevor tovetre A eyo 
Sdouar’ eb 5& wh) obrws, AAG wevovta H WuxI & TO cwpaTL ovvaTo- 
Ovnoxe, AAG Geobs ye Tos del Svras Kal wavr’ épopGvras kal maya 
dvvapeévous, of kal rhvie THy TGV Srwy Tak cuvéxovow arpibA Kal 
a&ynparov kal avaydaprnrov Kal bird Kaddous Kal peydous aduyyyrov, 
Tovrous oBolmevor wnror’ dceBeés undey nde dvdcrov pnre Twoujonre 
unre BovAebonre. 

For you surely do not suppose that you know that I shall no longer exist 
when I end my human life. For not even now have you seen my soul, but 
from what it did have inferred its existence. And have you never observed 
respecting the souls of those who have died unjustly, what fears they create in 
their murderers and what avengers they send on the impious? And do you 
think that honors would still continue to the dead if their souls had power over 
nothing? For my part, my sons, I have never been convinced that the soul 
lives only so long as it is in a mortal body, and when it is separated from it it is 


dead. For I see that the soul keeps the mortal bodies alive so long as it is in 
them. Nor am I convinced how the soul will be without sense when it is 
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separated from the senseless body; but it is probable that when the mind 
[6 vots], unmixed and pure, is separated [from the body], then it will be most 
intelligent. But when a man dies, every part is clearly seen going to that 
which it is like except the soul; but this alone is seen neither remaining nor 
departing. And consider, he said, that nothing is more like the death of men 
than sleep. But it is then, is it not, that the soul appears most divine, and then 
foresees something of the future? For then, as it seems, is it most free. If 
therefore these things are so, as I at least believe them to be, and the soul leaves 
the body, then, out of reverence for my soul do the things that I request. But 
if otherwise, and the soul remaining in the body dies, even then from fear of 
the gods who exist forever, who see all things and are able to do all things, who 
maintain the existing order of all things unimpaired, undecaying and without 
defect, and, by reason of its beauty and greatness, indescribable, neither do 
nor contemplate at any time anything impious or profane. See also 8. 7. 26. 


According to Plato’s Apology, 40, Socrates took an entirely 
agnostic position on the future of the soul, uncertain whether 
‘death is a state of nothingness and utter-unconsciousness, or as 
men say, there is a change and migration of the soul from this 
world into another”—but confident in either case that it is a good 
and not an evil. In Xenophon’s Memorabilia he is reported as 
affirming that death is no evil, but as saying nothing concerning the 
future of the soul. 

Plato’s own conception of the soul is evidently influenced in no 
small degree by his doctrine of ideas, although he did not apply it in 
thoroughgoing fashion to the soul." He ascribes yvy7 to the universe 
as well as to man, not thereby, however, denying life to the human 
yuxn, but ascribing it to the universe. The human yux7 is not only 
immortal, as Xenophon makes Cyrus say, but it is pre-existent 
and transmigratory. If he is not altogether consistent either in his 
definition of its nature, his explanation of moral character, or his 
arguments for immortality, it is possible nevertheless to discern the 
main features of his thought. 

Tim. 30B: doyodpevos obv nipioxey éx T&v Kata dbow dparav 
ovdéy dvdnrov Tod vody éxovros b\ov Sdov KaAdov EcecOai wor’ Epyov, 
voov 8 ab xwpis puxis adbvarov mapayevécda Tw. 61a 64 Tov AoYLo- 
pov Tovée vody pév év pox, pox 8 év cmpart cunoras 76 wav obvere 
xraivero, Orws Sti KaANTOY ein KaTa iow EpioTov TE Epyov arep- 
yaopuévos. obrws obv 5) Kara NOyov rév eixéra Set Néyew TOvde Tdv 


* Siebeck, Geschichte der Psychologie, I, 187. 
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xdopov (Gov eupuxov evo re ry GAnbeia dia THv Tod Oeod yevérOar 
mpovo.ay. 

On reflection, therefore, he discovered that of all things that are by nature 
visible, no work that is without intelligence will ever be more beautiful as a 
whole than a thing that has intelligence taken as a whole, and again that it is 
impossible that anything should have intelligence without a soul [yvyq]. 
Because then of this reasoning, in framing the universe, he puts intelligence in 
soul and soul in body, that he might be the creator of a work most beautiful 
and also by nature best. According to probability, therefore, we must say 
that this world is a living creature, in reality endowed with soul and intelligence 
by reason of the providence of God. Cf. also Tim. 34. 


Men. 81C: are obv 4 Yuxn dbavards re oboa Kal moANaKs yeyovuta, 
kal éwpaxvia Kal ra &vOd5e Kal ra év “Atdov kal ravTa xphuara, odKk 
éorw 8 Te ob peudbnxer, Gore obdey Pavuacrov Kai wepi dperis Kal rept 
&\Awy oldv 7’ etvar airiy dvapvynoOfvar & ye Kal mpdrepoy Aricrato’ 
are yap tis dboews araons ovyyevols obons, Kal peuabnxvias ris 
Wuxfis Gravra, obdéy Kwrtve ey povoy dvaprnobévra, & 6) wdPnow 
Kadodow &vrOpwirot, TANG wavra, airév éveupeiv, édv Tis vdpeios 7 Kal 
BI} arroKxdpyy Snrdv’ 7d yap Snrety apa Kai 76 pavOdvey dvapuvyots 
Sdov éoriv. 

The soul then being immortal and having been often born, and having seen 
all things whether here or in Hades, there is nothing that it has not learned, so 
that it is not to be wondered that it is able to remember the things that it 
formerly knew about—virtue and other things. For all nature being akin, and 
the soul having learned all things, there is nothing to hinder a man, having 
recalled one thing (which is what men call learning), from searching out all the 
others, if he be courageous and do not weary of seeking. For seeking and 
learning are nothing but remembering. 


In the Phaedo (64-68) Plato seems to represent the soul as 
simple in essence, and pure thought as its essential function, and 
to ascribe to the body all desire for everything except the vision of 
the truth. 

Phaedo 66B: ovtxobv dvayxn, bn, €k wavTwy robrav wapioracbat 
bd£av rovdvde Tid Tots yvyciws didogddors, dore Kal wpds adATAoUS 
rovatra arra Néyev, Gre Kuvduvebe. Tor dowep drpamés [ris] éxpépev 
Huds [werd rod NOyou év ry oKxdper], Sri, ws dv 7d cpa Exwuev kal 
ouprepupuevn 7 huav  Wux) pera rod Tovobrod KaKxod, ob wh more 
krnoapeda ixaves od érupodpev; papév 5¢ rodro elvat 76 “adnbes, etc. 
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Jowett translates the whole passage as follows: 


And when real philosophers consider all these things, will they not be led 
to make a reflection which they will express in words something like the follow- 
ing? ‘Have we not found,” they will say, “a path of thought which seems to 
bring us and our argument to the conclusion that while we are in the body, 
and while the soul is infected with the evils of the body, our desire will not be 
satisfied ? and our desire is of the truth. For the body is a source of endless 
trouble to us by reason of the mere requirement of food, and is liable also to 
diseases which overtake us and impede us in the search after true being: it 
fills us full of loves and lusts, and fears, and fancies of all kinds, and endless 
foolery, and, in fact, as men say, takes away from us the power of thinking at 
all. Whence come wars and fightings and factions? Whence but from the 
body and the lusts of the body? Wars are occasioned by the love of money, 
and money has to be acquired for the sake and in the service of the body, and 
by reason of all these impediments we have no time to give to philosophy, and, 
last and worst of all, even if we are at leisure and betake ourselves to somespecu- 
lation, the body is always breaking in upon us, causing turmoil and confusion 
in our inquiries, and so amazing us that we are prevented from seeing the 
truth. It has been proved to us by experience that if we would have pure 
knowledge of anything we must be quit of the body—the soul in herself must 
behold things in themselves; and that we shall attain the wisdom which we 
desire, and of which we say we are lovers, not while we live, but after death; 
for if, while in company with the body, the soul cannot have pure knowledge, 
one of two things follows—either knowledge is not to be attained at all, or, if 
at all, after death. For then, and not till then, the soul will be parted from the 
body and exist in herself alone. In this present life I reckon that we make the 
nearest approach to knowledge when we have the least possible intercourse 
or communion with the body, and are not surfeited with the bodily nature, but 
keep ourselves pure until the hour when God himself is pleased to release us. 
And thus having got rid of the foolishness of the body we shall be pure and 
hold converse with the pure, and know of ourselves the clear light everywhere, 
which is no other than the light of truth. For the impure are not permitted 
to approach the pure. 


But in the Republic (439-441, 550A; cf. also Tim. 89E) he dis- 
tinguishes within the soul itself three principles (€/6n) 7d NoytoreKér, 
76 ériOuunriKoy, and 7d @vpoedés, which may be rendered in English 
by the words, reason, desire, and spirit or passion. To the second he 
now ascribes much the same things that in the Phaedo he attributes 
to the body, but of the third he says that when not corrupted by 
bad education it is the natural ally of reason. Apparently, the phi- 
losopher struggling with the problem given in every man’s experi- 
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ence wavers between a more and a less inclusive definition of the 
soul, now assigning certain elements of experience to the body as 
over against the soul, and now to a faculty or principle of the soul. 

From a purely intellectual point of view the soul has four 
faculties, vénois (or vos), dudvora, miors, eixacia, i.e., reason, 
understanding, faith (or conviction), and representation (or con- 
jecture). These are arranged in a descending scale, the first pair 
belonging to the sphere of conception, the second to that of experi- 
ence.” 

Nojs, it may be noted, is in Plato a general term for intelli- 
gence (Tim. 30B) or a synonym for vénois (Rep. 511D), the highest 
power of the mind, the higher reason. 

Of the relation between soul and body, Plato sometimes speaks 
as if the latter had no influence upon the former and the source of 
evil were quite distinct from the body. Thusin Gorg. 524D, follow- 
ing the statement that death is nothing but the separation of the 
soul from the body (made also, it will be remembered, in the Phaedo 
64 ff., where the soul is spoken of as simple), he says: 

olos elvar rapeoxevdcaro 76 capa Gv, evdnda ratra kal redev- 
Thoavros } wavra } Ta TOANG ert Tia xpovov. Tabrov bn por doKet 
tour’ &pa Kal wept rHv Wuxi elvat, @ Kaddixdes’ evdnda ravra éoriv 
& rn woxp éreddv yuuvwn rod c&paros, Ta Te THs dioews Kal Ta 
rabhuara & Sia rhy érirfdevow éxdorov mpdypuaros toxev &y rn Wx] 
a&vOpwros. 

Of whatever character one has made his body to be while alive, these 
characteristics will be in evidence either wholly or in part for sometime after 
death. And the same thing seems to be true of the soul, Callicles. When it 
is stripped of the body, all the things come to light that are in the soul, its 


natural qualities and its passions which the man has had in his soul by reason 
of his devotion to this or that. 


Moreover and more significantly, in the familiar passage in 
Phaedr. 246 ff., in which he compares the soul to a pair of winged 
horses and their driver, there is no identification of the unruly steed 
with the body. The soul is divided into three, and has these parts 
or elements before it acquires a body—the composition of body and 


tSee Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, III, 37£. 
2 Cf. Gomperz, op. cit., ITI, 86 ff.; Jowett, Dialogues of Plato, V, 514. 
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immortal soul constituting a mortal creature. The source of moral 
evil seems thus to be definitely located in the soul itself—a fact the 
significance of which is all the greater if, as is commonly supposed, 
the unruly horse is the symbol of sensual passion, since in that case 
such passion is represented as existing in the soul before it takes up 
its abode in the body. 

Elsewhere, on the other hand, it is clearly and emphatically set 
forth that the body is a drag upon the soul both intellectually and 
morally, and he speaks as if by death the soul would be freed from 
all these impedimenta. Thus in Phaedo 66, quoted above (see also 
Phaedo 79; Crat. 400C), where he is following the less inclusive 
definition of the soul, he traces not only the coarser sensual evils to © 
the body, but even ambition and confusion of mind. Indeed it is 
important to observe that in accordance with his general intellectual 
point of view Plato here finds the chief harm done to the soul by the 
body in distraction of the mind from the pursuit of philosophy. 
Morality is largely swallowed up in intellectuality, in the perception 
of the truth. So also it is perception or non-perception of truth 
that determines the destiny of the soul as it passes from one incarna- 
tion to another.’ 

Phaedr. 249B: &6a xal eis @npiov Biov avOpwrivn Wuxi} adixvetrat, 
kal ék Onpiou bs wore GvOpwros Fv Tadu els GvOpwrov. ob yap 7 YE 
pnwore ibodoa riv adjOeay eis rO5€ HEE TO OXTMA. 

Then also a human soul passes into the life of a beast, and from the beast 
he who was formerly a man passes again into a man. For the soul which has 
never seen the truth will never come into the human form. 

Nowhere perhaps does Plato come nearer to finding the basis 
of moral evil in the matter of which the body is composed than in 
Tim. 86, yet even here he makes the body rather an incentive to 
moral evil than matter the effective cause of it. 

kal ra pev wept TO cua voojuata rabry ovpBaiver yuyvoueva, Ta 
be rept Wuxi 6a owparos tw rHde. vocov pev 5) Wuxis avovay ovy- 

1Cf. Windelband, History of Philosophy, E. T. p. 124: “The sin for the sake of 
which the soul is ensnared in the world of sense is to be sought in a pre-existent state; 
its destiny in the hereafter will depend upon how far it has freed itself in the earthly 
life from the sensuous appetite, and turned to the higher vocation—the knowledge of 
the Ideas. But inasmuch as the ultimate goal of the soul appears to be to strip off 


the sensuous nature, the three forms of activity are designated also as parts of the 
soul,” 
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xwpyréor, dbo 8 avotas yévn, TO pev paviay, Td 6é Guabiay. may ody dre 
Taoxwy tis wafos Srérepov abr&y icxe, vocov mpogpyréoy, Hdovas 5é 
kal Nbras trepBaddobcas Tv voowy peyloras Oeréov ry WuxN* TeEpt- 
Xaphs yap avOpwros Sy h xal révartia trod Abrns wacxwr, orebiwy 
TO pep édeiy axalpws, TO 5é puyeiv, ob’ dpay obre dxobew dpfdv obdéy 
divarat, Aurrag 5é Kal Noyiouod peracxeiy HKioTa Tore 5) Svvards’ 7d 
6& orépua btw woNd Kai puBdes wepi Tov uveddy yiyverar Kal Kabamepel 
5évdpov wodvKaprérepov Tod cuupérpov medukds 7, ToAdAGS wey Kab? 
éxagrov wdtvas, woAdas 6’ HOovas Krapevos év Tats ériOupiats Kal Tots 
wepl ra rovaira TéKots, éupavys TO wAELTTOY YyuyvoueEvos TOD Biov dia Tas 
heyioras Héovas Kal Nbtas, voootcay Kal &dpova toxwv trd Tod owpa- 
Tos THY WUXTY, ovX ws voov GAN’ as éxay xaxds Sokdferar’ rd 5é ddnbes 
H Tepi ra &ppodiora axoNacia Kara TO woND pépos dia Ti évds yévous 
uv bd pavoryntos dordv év cwpare puwdy kal bypaivovoay vooos Wuxis 
yéevover. kal oxeddv 5) ravra éréca Hdovdy axpadrea kal dvedos ws 
éxdvrwv Aéyerar TOv KaxGv, odk dphds dvediterar’ Kaxds wey yap éxav 
ovdeis, dua 5¢ rovnpay ey Tuva Tod cwparos kal daraidevrov Trpodiy 6 
kaxos ‘yiryverat Kaxés, wavrl 6¢ radra éxOpa Kal dxovrT. rpocyiyverat. 
kal waduy 5) 7d wept ras NUTas H Pox} Kara Tabra ba cGua Tod} 
toxer Kakiav. ; 

Thus then the diseases that pertain to the body happen, and those that 
pertain to the soul because of an affection of the body are as follows. It will 
be admitted that folly is a disease of the soul, but there are two kinds of folly, 
viz., madness and ignorance. Whatever affection produces either of them may 
be called disease, and excessive pains and pleasures must be set down as the 
greatest diseases of the soul. For when a man is overjoyful or, on the other 
hand, is suffering from grief, being unduly eager to grasp the one or to escape the 
other, he can neither hear nor see anything aright, and is utterly incapable at 
such a time of participating in reason. And he whose seed about the marrow is 
excessive and free-flowing like an overproductive tree, has on the one hand many 
pains and on the other many pleasures in his desires and their gratifications, 
and is for the most part of his life mad because of his very great pleasures and 
pains, having his soul diseased and foolish by reason of the body, and is regarded 
not as sick but as willingly wicked. But the truth is that sexual intemperance 
for the most part becomes a disease of the soul by reason of the moist and fluid 
condition of one element, due in turn to the porousness of the bones. And 
almost all the things that are called intemperance in pleasure and a disgrace, 
as if they were the voluntary actions of evil men, are unjustly so charged. 
For no one is bad willingly, but the bad man becomes bad because of some 
evil quality of the body and an undisciplined bringing-up, and to every man 
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these things that are evil happen against his will. And in like manner in 
respect to its pains, the soul acquires much of its viciousness because of the 
body. 


It is perhaps still a third explanation of the evil in human nature 
that is implied in Tim. 41, 42, where man is described as a compound 
of mortal body and immortal soul, and it is said that the Creator, 
having himself sown the seed of that which is worthy to be called 
immortal, committed the task of the creation of the human race 
to the lesser gods, i.e., the heavenly bodies. 

The doctrine of the immortality of the soul (Yvx7) is, as is well 
known, defended by Plato by various arguments and from different 
points of view, which it does not fall within the scope of this paper 
to expound at length. It must suffice to observe that the argu- 
ment of the Symposium (206-9), which seems to imply that immor- 
tality is achieved only through offspring and the children of the 
brain, does not represent the author’s usual or deliberate opinion, 
and that it is the soul in the narrower conception of it, the rational 
element, to which he means to ascribe immortality. Such at least 
seems to be the thought of the Phaedo, which is so largely devoted 
to this subject. But see also Phaedr. 245C; Rep. 608-11. Fora 
discussion of the argument of the Phaedo and its relation to the 
views of the Symposium and the Apology, see Gomperz, Greek 
Thinkers, III, chap. x; also Jowett’s translation of Plato, Iniro- 
duction to the “‘Phaedo.”’ For a fuller exposition of Plato’s idea of 
the soul, in general, see Jowett’s Plato, V., Index, pp. 512-16. 

Aristotle devotes three books of his Metereologica to the discus- 
sion of the yux7 and makes frequent mention of it elsewhere. His 
conception of its nature differs in important respects from that of 
Plato. Abandoning the Platonic doctrine of ideas (though prob- 
ably still influenced by it in his conception of the voids) he rejects 
with it the conception of the pre-existence of the soul. The yuxf 
has no existence apart from a body, being separable from it in 
thought but not in fact. We must no more ask whether the soul 
and the body are one than whether the wax and the image impressed 
upon it are one, or generally whether the material and that of which 
it is the material are one. Nor is this conception contradicted by 
his use of the word ovsia to define the nature of the soul (i. 4120. 10), 
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as is clearly shown by the context of this statement. (epi yuxiis 
ii. 1. 7, ed. Borussica i, 4126)" Aristotle’s constant term to define the 
soul’s relation to the body is évreNéxera, which may itself be defined 
as absoluteness, perfect realization, though its meaning may be 
approximately expressed in modern terms by the phrase ‘“‘perfect 
functioning.” The évredéxea of anything is its actuality or full 
realization as opposed to mere potentiality. In discussing the 
soul, however, Aristotle distinguishes a first and a second entelechy, 
and defines yvx7 as the first entelechy of an organized body having 
potentiality of life. In other words, while body is potentiality only, 
and the soul in action is the second or explicit realization of the 
potentialities of the body, the soul in itself is the first or implicit 
realization of these potentialities, comparable to knowledge which 
is not at the moment present to consciousness as distinguished from 
knowledge actively exercised. As the évredéxera of the body, even 
though implicit rather than explicit, the soul is superior to the body, 
being its reality as distinguished from its substance which is 
potentiality. 

i. 4120, b: érel & éorl c&ua rovdvbe, (wiv yap exov, ovk ay ein rd 
cpa Yuxn ob yap éore Trav Kal? broxeuévov 7d cpa, waddov 8’ ws 
broxelpevov, kal tAn. dvaryKatov dpa riv Puxqy ovciar elvar ws eldos 
capatos puotkod Suvaper Cwnv Exovros. % 5’ obaia évredéxera. Totov- 
Tov &pa cwparos évredéxera. aiirn dé ANéyerar Styds, ) wey ws émio- 
Thun, ) 8 ws 7d Oewpeiv. avepdy ody Sri ds émiorhun. ev yap TH 
brdpxeiv Thy Wuxi Kal Urvos kal éypnyopais éorww, &vadoyov 8’ H pev 
eypiryopots TH Gewpeir, 6 8 trvos rp exew Kal pi evepyetv. mporépa 
8 ry yevéoe eri Tod abrod 4 émiorhun. 5 puxn éorw evredéxea 
TpwTn Twparos Pvorkod Suvdpe CwHv Exovros. 

Hicks translates as follows: 


And since in fact we have here body with a certain attribute, namely, the 
possession of life, the body will not be the soul: for the body is not an attribute 
of a subject, it stands rather for a subject of attributes, that is, matter. It 
must follow, then, that soul is substance in the sense that it is the form of a 
natural body having in it the capacity of life. Such substance is actuality. 
The soul, therefore, is the actuality of the body above described. But the 
term “actuality” is used in two senses; in the one it answers to knowledge, in 


*See the edition of Wallace or that of Hicks; also Rand, The Classical Psy- 
chologists, Part IV, Boston, 1913. 
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the other to the exercise of knowledge. Clearly in this case it is analogous to 
knowledge: for sleep as well as waking implies the presence of soul; and, 
whilst waking is analogous to the exercise of knowledge, sleep is analogous to 
the possession of knowledge without its exercise; and in the same individual 
the possession of knowledge comes in order of time before its exercise. Hence 
soul is the first actuality of a natural body having in it the capacity of life. 

i. 4140: 4 Pox 8 rodTo @ Sper Kal aicbavouea, kal Siavoobucda 
mpwtws’ ware Novos Tis dy ein xal eldos, GAN’ odx UA Kal 7d broxel- 
pevoy. Tpixas yap eyouérns Tis obcias, xabarep elroper, Gv Td yey 
eldos, 7d 5& Un, 7d 5é EE dudoty: robrwy 8 4 wey Urn dbvapts, 7d dé 
eldos évreNéxera’ érel 5¢ 7d €€ dudotv Eu~uxor, ov 76 cua éorw évre- 
Aéxera Wuxis, GAN’ allrn cwpards Tivos. Kal did Todro Kad@s bro\ap- 
Bavovoy ots Soxet pyr’ dvev cwparos elvar unre THUG Teh WuxH’ copa 
bev yap obk err, cwparos b€ TL, Kal bua TodTo év cwpyare drape, Kal 
& owpare Towltw, kal oby &orep of mpdrepov eis cua évnppotov 
abrnv, obey mpocdiopiforres év rive kal Tolw. 

The soul is then that by which primarily we live and have sensation and 
understanding. It is therefore a certain idea and form, not matter and the 
underlying (substance). For substance being spoken of, as we have before 
said, in three ways, of which one is form and the second matter and the third 
the combination of the two, matter is potentiality, but form is perfect realiza- 
tion. Since then it is the product of the two that is animate, the body is not 
the perfect realization of soul, but, the soul of some body. They therefore are 
right who hold that neither does the soul exist without a body nor is it a body. 
For it is not a body, but it is something which belongs to a body. And there- 
fore it exists in a body, and in such and such a body, and not as the earlier 
writers introduced it into a body, but did not determine what or what sort of 
a body. 

In Aristotle’s view all things that have life have yvxq, plants 
included (i. 4110, 4155). But of the several functions or powers 
which are possible to souls, viz., nutrition (6perrixdv), sensation 
(aicOnrixdy), desire (dpexrixdv), motion (kuynxrikdy Kara Torov), under- 
standing, or reasoning (Siavonrixdv), the plants possess only the 
first, animals possess one at least of the sensations (aicdjcewr), 
viz., touch, and some animals various other powers (i. 413). 29- 
414@. 14), and man possesses all of them. The human soul therefore 
combines in itself what some modern writers have called the life 
principle and the functions of feeling, thinking, and willing. It is 
evidently the human soul that Aristotle has chiefly in mind in the 
following passage: 
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i. g11a. 24ff.: davepdy oby éx Tar eipnuevun as obre 7d YumoKey 
brapxe TH Wuxp did 76 éx rev crorxeiwy elvar, obre Td Kiveiobat abriy 
Kadds otd’ GdnOGs A€yerar. érel 5¢ 7d Yewwoxe Ths Puxis éori Kai Td 
alc@avecbai re xal 7 Sokdtew, ere 5¢ 7d erOvpety Kai BobderOar Kai 
Bdws ai dpétes, yiverar 5 kal } Kara rorov Kivnors rots {yous brd Ths 
poxis, ére 8 ablén re xal dxun Kal pious. 

It is evident, therefore, from what has been said that neither does knowledge 
belong to the soul because it consists of elements, nor can it be properly or 
truly said to be moved. But since knowledge isa property of the soul, and also 
sensation and opinion, as well as appetite and will and the desires in general, 
so also it is to the soul that the animals owe their power of locomotion, and 
growth and culmination and dissolution. 


In i. 432a. 22-b. 8, he discusses the question whether the soul is 
divisible into parts without pronouncing a definite opinion, and here 
and in ii. 1260¢ classifies the functions of the soul under the heads 76 
Abyor éxov and 76 Gdoyor, using also in the latter passage the 
phrase ra popia ris Yux7s. But in i. 4110, immediately after the 
passage just quoted, he definitely rejects the opinion that the soul 
is composite. Nor indeed is it easy to see how he could hold this 
view consistently with his general conception of the soul as an 
entelechy of the body rather than an objective existence (cf. Wal- 
lace, Aristotle’s Psychology, pp. xxxix—xlix, especially xlv; or more 
briefly in his Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle, chap. vi). 
The theory of a universal soul Aristotle expressly rejects: 

i. 411d. 7 ff.: kai é ro bAw S€ Twes abriv peutx0ai dai, dev 
tows xal Oars wnOn wavra wAnpn OeGv evar. rodro 8 exe Twas 
dmopias’ 51a riva yap airiay év wey reo dépr 4} T@ rvpl odca 4 Wy} ob 
move Sq@ov, év d& rots puxrots, Kal radra Bedtiwy éy robrois elvas 
Soxodea; etc. . 

And some say that the soul is diffused throughout the universe, which is 
perhaps the reason that Thales held that all things are full of gods. But this 
theory has some difficulties. For why does not the soul produce an animal 
when it is in the air or in the fire and yet do so when it is in the compounds of 
these, and that too though, as is believed, the soul in the former case is superior ? 
etc. 

Does this statement point to the conclusion that in the state- 
ment previously quoted (p. 572), in which Aristotle speaks of 
mvedua as diffused throughout all things and living and generative, 
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he was not representing his own opinion but that of others, or that 
he was speaking only of things that have life, while here he is, as 
is evidently the case, denying yvx7 to things that have no life, 
either animal or vegetable; or do the two passages indicate a cer- 
tain wavering of opinion? The second seems the most probable. 
But in any case it remains that rvedua is non-individualized, yux7 
individualized. 

Though it lies outside the scope of this paper to enter fully into 
the difficult question of the relation of the vots to the yvx7 in 
Aristotle’s thought, for the sake of the light which it may throw 
upon his definition of the yux7 we may cite a few passages dealing 
also with the vofs. And first a passage which seems to be a defini- 
tion of vods and its relation to the yux7: 

i. 4290. 22 ff.: 6 dpa xadobpevos ris Wuxis vods (Aéyw 5é vody w 
dtavoetrat Kal WrodauBaver } Yuxn) ober éorwy évepyela T&v dvTav rply 
poe ... Kat ev 5x) of A€yorres rHvy Wuxny elvar Torov eldGv, AAV 
Gre obre SAN GAN 7 vonTiKy. 

What is called the reason of the soul (and I mean by reason that by which 
the soul reasons and understands) is in reality identical with none of the things 
that exist before reasoning. ... . And they are right who say that the soul 


is the place of general ideas, only not the soul as a whole, but the soul as exer- 
cising reason. 


In arguing against the doctrine of Empedocles that the soul is 
composed of the elements (crovxeta) and that its power of knowl- 
edge is in accordance with the general principle that like perceives 
like, Aristotle says: 

i. 410. 12-15: rhs 6& Yuxfs elvat te Kpetrrov Kal &pxov adivarov’ 
ddvvarwrepov 8 ert rod vod: ebNoyov yap Tovroy eivar mpo'yevéaraTov 
Kal xbpiov Kara plow, ra 5é crorxeta hace rp&ra Trav Svrwy elvar. 

But it is impossible that anything should be superior to the soul or have 
dominion over it, but still more impossible is this in the case of the reason. 


For we must believe that the latter is by nature first-born and supreme. And 
yet they say that the elements are the primary things of those that exist. 


Ibid. 21-26: dpotws 6¢ Kal dcou Tov vody kal 7d aicOnrixdv éx TOV 
oroxelwy rowodow* paiverar yap Ta Te pura Sqv ob peréxovTa popas 
08? aicdjoews, Kal rv Cawv ToAAG Sidvoray odk Exe. eb S€ Tis Kal 
Tabra mapaxwphoee, Kal Gein Tov vodY pépos TL THS Wuxijs, duoiws 5é Kai 
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76 alaOnrixdy, 006’ dy obrw A€yorey Kabbdov Tepl raons Puxijs ovbE wEpl 
bAns ovd€ was. 

So also respecting those who hold that the reason and the sense faculty are 
produced out of the elements. For it is inevident that the plants live though they 
have neither power of motion nor sensation and of the animals many have no 
reasoning power. But if anyone should waive these considerations, and should 
make the reason a part of the soul and likewise the power of sensation, not even 
thus would he make a comprehensive statement respecting every soul or 
respecting the whole or any one soul. 


It is evident, therefore, that Aristotle neither admitted that the 
yvxn ‘was composed of the elements, nor that the vods was a part 
of the yvx7, holding rather that the vods was the yvx7 itself in 
certain form of its activity, viz., engaged in abstract thought and 
reasoning—the 7 vonrixy pux7. 

But this is not the whole of his thought. Another phase appears 
later. 

i. 4300. 10 ff.: émel 8 Gomep & ardon ry dboe éori 7 7d pev HAN 
éxdory yéve (rodro 5& 6 ravra Suvdue éxetva), érepov 5é 76 airiov Kat 
mounTiKov, TH Tovey wavTa, oloy yh Téxvn pds TiY UAnv rérovber, 
évarykn kal év rn Yuxy drdpxev rabras ras Suagopds. Kai ori 6 yey 
Towvros vois Tq Tavra yiveobat, 6 5é TH TavTa ToLEiv, ws Ets TLS, Olov 
TO pas’ Tpbrov yap Twa Kail TO pas Tove? Ta Suvdme SvTa ypwpara 
évepyela xpwpara. Kal odTos 6 vols xwpiords Kal drab}s Kal ducyhs 
Tn ovoia dv évepyeia .... GAN’ obx dré pev voe Sré 8 od voel. 
xwprodels 5’ éori pdvov rovd’ brep éori, Kal TodTo udvoy abévaror Kal 
didvov. ob pvnuovebouey 5é, bru TODTO ey drrabés, 6 5€ mabyriKds vous 
pbapros, Kal &vev rovrou oifey voet. 

But inasmuch as in all nature there is for each kind of existence the material 
substratum, which is potentially all the various things, and on the other hand 
the causal and creative element by virtue of its producing all things, standing 
in the same relation to the other as art does to the things with which it works, 
these things must necessarily hold of the soul also. And reason is such as it 
is on the one hand by becoming all things, and on the other by creating all 
things, acting as a kind of permanent quality, like the light. For in a certain 
way the light makes what are colors in actual colors. And reason is separate 
and unsusceptible to influences from without, being in reality unmixed with 
substance. . . . And it does not at one time think and at another not think. 
And when it is separated (from the body ?) it is the only thing that is, and it 
is the only thing that is immortal and eternal. But we do not remember 
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because this (the reason that is eternal) is unsusceptible (to impressions from 
without), but the susceptible mind is perishable, and apart from this (the 
eternal reason) does not think. 

i. 7360. 27: Aelaerar 6& rdv vodv pdvoy Bipafer érevorévar Kal Belov 
elvau povor. 

It remains then that the reason alone comes into man from without and is 

alone divine. 
Compare also i. 408b, 12-30, where it is affirmed that the vots is 
implanted (in the body) and is not destroyed (with the body), and 
that it is of a diviner character (Ge:é7epov) than the combination 
of soul and body and is not susceptible (to impressions from with- 
out). 

It appears, therefore, that on the one hand Aristotle ascribes 
existence to the yuvx7 only in relation to the body, and on the other 
makes the voids eternal, yet identifies them in the sense that the 
voos is } vonrixy Yuxn. The explanation of this seeming contrariety 
of thought may be found (with Grote) in the view that the power 
of discursive thought, the vods, in each individual is the result of 
the universal vofs acting upon the noetic receptivity in each indi- 
vidual, the former perishing with the individual, but the latter 
being eternal. A different view, together with some account of the 
various ancient and modern interpretations, is given by Wallace, 
pp. ciiiff.t For our present purpose it must suffice to observe that 
while Yuvx7 is an entelechy of the body, and in the conscious experi- 
ence of the individual vods is Yvx7 in the higher intellectual activities 
of which it is capable, on the other hand voids is coeval with the 
existence of the universe, coming to man from without, and yet these 
two—the voids days, the vols rafyrixés, are not two but one. 

The most notable differences between Plato and Aristotle are: 
(rt) Plato begins with ideas as real existences, Aristotle with the 

«See also Arnold, Roman Stoicism, p. 61, “What God is to the universe, that the 
soul is to the body, which is a little universe. But the reasoning part of the soul 
only is entirely distinct; this is of divine nature, and has entered the body from with- 
out; it is at once its formative principle, its plan, and its end. The lower parts 
of the soul are knit up with the body and must perish with it. So far Aristotle’s 
teaching differs little from that of Plato.” But it may be questioned whether this 
interpretation does not take too little account both of the inconsistencies in Aristotle’s 


thought and of the differences between his theory of the soul and Plato’s, while also 
directly ascribing to Aristotle an opinion which he rejected, that the vois is part of the 


yux4. 
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fact of life as observed in animal and plant; (2) with Plato the 
yux7 is an entity, with Aristotle it is an évredéyera of the body; 
(3) with Plato the yvx7 is pre-existent, with Aristotle it comes into 
being with the body, without which the soul could no more exist 
than form without matter; (4) to Plato the body is a drag upon 
the Yvx7, which is immortal, and freedom from the body is desirable, 
for Aristotle the yvyn has its chief, indeed its only, existence in 
relation to the body, and dies with the body. There is, indeed, 
according to Aristotle, a vois universal, which is immortal, and 
with this the vods of the individual is in a sense identical, yet the 
latter is but the Yvx7 in certain aspects and activities and like it 
perishes when the body perishes. 


Ill, ZAPE 


Zapé is used by Greek writers from Homer down. In writers 
of the classical period it is always employed in a purely physical 
sense. It signifies: 

1. The soft muscular portion or portions of the body of man or 
beast. Homer uses it in the singular in Od. xix. 450 only; elsewhere 
in the plural, for the muscles, the soft portion of the body. The 
same use appears in Hesiod, Pindar, Euripides, and Plato; but the 
singular is also used collectively for the muscular part of the body 
in general by Sophocles and Euripides. 

Hom. Od. ix. 293: fobte & &s re Néwy dpecirpodos, odd’ aré\- 
evrev, | &yxard re cdpxas re Kal doréa pveddevra. 


So he ate even as a lion of the hills, nor ceased; entrails and flesh and bones 
full of marrow. 


Eurip. Med. 1217: et 5& pds Biav dyou | odpxas yepaas éordp- 
pago’ an’ dcréwv. | xpovy 8 aréoBn xal pebiix’ 6 dbopopos | Puxqv. 

And if by force he drew himself away, he tore his aged flesh from his bones. 
And so at length the wretched man swooned away and died. 


Plato Tim. 61C: capxds 6& xal rdv wept capxa yéveow, Puxijs TE 
dcov Ovnrov, obrw deAnAVWaper. 


But the origin of flesh and of the things that pertain to the flesh, and what 
of soul is mortal, we have not yet considered. 
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Plat. Symp. 207D: obros pévrou odbérore Ta abra. exuv ev adre 
Suws 6 abros Kadeirar, GAAG véos del yuyvouevos, Ta 5& droNNs, Kal 
Kara Tas Tpixas Kal gapKa Kal doTa Kal atua Kal oburay Td oGpa. 

And though man never has the same things in him yet he is called the same, 
but is always becoming new, and losing something, in respect to hair and flesh 
and bones and blood and the whole body. 

Arist. i. 519). 26ff.: oap& 5& kal 7d wapardnotay exov ri diow 
Ty capxt év rots évaipos waciv éore pera rod dépuaros Kal rod dcro0 
kal rap évadoyov rots darots. 

Flesh and that which is of like nature with flesh in all the animals that have 
blood is between the skin and the bone and the parts that are similar to bone. 

See also Hom. JI. viii. 380; xiii. 832; Od. xi. 219; xviii. 77; xix. 
450; Hes. Th. 538; Sc. 461; Pind. Fr. 150; Aeschyl. Choeph. 280; 
Theb. 1035; Agam. 1097; Soph. Philoct. 1157; Trach. 1054; 
Eurip. Med. 1189, 1200, 1217; Phoen. 1571; Bacch. 746, 1130, 1136; 
Hec. 1071; Hipp. 1239, 1343; Suppl. 56; Troiad. 770; Cycl. 344, 
380, 403; Plat. Tim. 60B, 74 freq., 82-85, freq.; Phaedo 96D, 98D; 
Gorg. 518D; Rep. 556D; Legg. 782C, 797E. 

Aristotle sometimes distinguishes the oap~ from the fat and the 
skin as above and in i. 487a. 4, but elsewhere includes the skin in 
the oapé, i. 4865. 9; in Plato also the skin seems sometimes to be 
included under the term oap£; Tim. 67D. 

By metonymy cdpé is used of the pulpy part of fruit: 

Theophr. De causis Plant. vi. 8. 5: dv 5¢  capE Todd} 6 5E 
Tupi puxpds ddvyoeAao. 

And those olives whose pulp is abundant but the stone small are not rich 
in oil. (C£. preceding and following context.) 

2. By synecdoche capé (also in the plural) denotes the body: 

Eurip. Hipp. 1031: xal pyre rovros pre yh 5€Earrd pov | cdpxas 
Gavévros, et Kaxds TEuK’ avjp. 

May neither sea nor land receive my body when I die, if I am a wicked man. 

See also Aesch. Theb. 622; Agam. 72; Eurip. Her. Fur. 1151; 
Bacch. 607. 

In other passages it is difficult to say whether the term refers 
to the flesh only or to the body asa whole. See, e.g., Eurip. Phoen. 
1286; Her. Fur. 1269; Troiad. 440. 

Plat. Symp. 211D, E: rt dfra, pn, oidueda, et tw yévorro aird 
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70 Kanov idety elduxpuvés, KaBapdv, &meckrov, GAA yw) dvaTrEwy TapKay 
te dvOpwrivwv Kal xpwuarwy kal &AAns ToANTS PAvapias Ovyris, GAN’ 
abrd 70 Oelov Kaddv Sbvatro povoedés karidetr; 

But what if man should acquire the power to see the. beautiful, pure and 
clear and unmixed, and not infected with human flesh and color and many 
another mortal folly, but could see divine beauty itself unmixed ? 

The word apparently does not occur in Herodotus, Thucydides, 
or Xenophon. 

IV. COMPARISON AND SUMMARY 


It thus appears that in the classical period wvedua is predomi- 
nantly a physical term. Yet, signifying always an extremely 
refined kind of material, it is employed also for that of which souls 
are composed. Its range of meaning includes wind, breath, air, 
breath of life; rarely also life or soul-substance, yet never with a 
definitely individual or psychical or religious sense. Wvx7, on the 
other hand, whatever its original physical basis, is from earliest 
recorded times a vital term denoting life, or the seat of life, but in 
the latter case implying in many cases capacity for intellectual, 
emotional, and volitional experience, or even for moral character. 
The constant element of its meaning is its designation of that in a 
living being by virtue of which it is (or was) living; the meaning 
varies according (1) as it is applied to plants, animals, or men, and 
as concerns men, to those living in the body or to those dead (i.e. 
existing in the underworld); (2) as its reference is limited to life 
or includes the intellect, emotions, will, or character of the person 
spoken of, and (3) as the theory of the particular writer using it 
varies as to its objective reality, its pre-existence and its capability 
of future existence apart from the body. In Homer it is already a 
shade. In the tragic poets, though the belief in the existence of the 
soul after death continues, the use of yvy# for the shade occurs 
rarely, being largely displaced by the vital and psychical use. In 
Xenophon we meet the distinct affirmation that the yux} survives 
death though without the doctrine of transmigration which Hero- 
dotus tells us the Egyptians were the first to hold. In Plato, who 
holds also to a yuxn of the universe, the human yvx7 is both pre- 
existent and immortal. In Aristotle it is an entelechy of the body, 
superior to it, as form is to matter, but having no existence apart 
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from it. From Pindar down it is ascribed, in the sense of life, to the 
lower animals, and is used occasionally, but perhaps by conscious 
metonymy, in the sense of disposition. In Aristotle it belongs, as 
an entelechy of the physical organism, but with the function of 
nutrition only, to the plants as well. 

LYapé is throughout the classical period a purely physical term, 
adding to the original sense of flesh, only and by easy synecdoche, 
the meaning “‘body.”’ It is applied to men and the lower animals. 
It has no psychical or ethical meaning. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that no instance of mvedua and 
capé in antithesis has been observed in the classical writers, or 
indeed of yux7 and cdp£; for though these latter terms occasionally 
occur in juxtaposition (as in Eurip. Med. 1217, 1219, and in Plat. 
Tim. 61C, cited above under I), yet it is with no intentional anti- 
thesis. Similarly when rvedua and yvx7 occur together, as in Plato 
Phaedo 70A, where it is said that men are apt to fear that when the 
soul (yux7) goes forth from the body (cya) it will be dispersed like 
smoke or air (rvedua), and vanish away into nothingness, there is 
no direct antithesis between yuxy and mveJua. When odya and capt 
occur together, as in Plat. Symp. 207D, where it is said that the 
hair, flesh, bones, blood, and the whole body are continually chan- 
ging, the odya is related to capt as the whole to the part. See also 
Aristot. i. 423@. On the other hand the two terms o@ya and yux7 
frequently stand in antithesis, instances occurring at least from 
Herodotus down, and very frequently in Plato. See Hdt. 2. 123, 
cited above under yuxy7; Xen. Mem. 1. 3.5; 3. 2. 20; 3. II. 10; 
Plato Phaedo 64C; 76C; Symp. 207D. Plato is the first writer 
who suggests that the cpa is injurious to the yuxq, and he, it must 
be observed, speaks not as if matter were itself intrinsically evil, 
or asif the body were the cause of sin, but only implies that the body 
by its sensations and appetites breaks in upon the tranquillity of the 
soul and interferes with its clear vision of truth, and causing it 
excessive pain or excessive pleasure tends to corrupt it against its 
will. In Aristotle, while the two terms frequently stand in antith- 
esis, they are in his thought, as already indicated, rather correlates 
than antitheses. See, e.g., i. 403, 6-9; but especially the repi yuxijs, 
book ii. chap. i (i. 412-13), from which passages have already been 
quoted above. 


